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From the London Eclectic Review. 
1. REVIEW of the Life of Wesley— 
- By Robert Southey, Esq. &c. &c. 
2. Observations on Southey’s * Life 


of Wesley :”? Being a defence of 


the character, labors and opinions 
of Mr Wesley, against the Mis- 
representations of that Publica- 
tion. By Richard Watson.* Lon- 
don. 1820. 


(Continued from page 36.) 


In a large portion of his work, 
Mr Southey has assumed a sardonic 
[grinning] manner. which his excel- 
lent taste as a writer, andhis fine 
sense of propricty, would certainly 
have corrected, had it not been 
forced upon him by the hazard he 
incurs of appearing in the eyes of 
the frivolous, the profane, or the 
bigoted, to be deeply or seriously in- 
terested in his subject. Often—es- 
pecially on occasions when it might 
otherwise be imagined that the wri- 
ter had forgotten every feeling, but 
that of an hontst, manly, serious 
sympathy with the high qualities, 
and heroic conduct, and infinite in- 
terests, which are the adjuncts of his 
story, there is a forward obtrusion 
of this callous levity. On such occa- 
gions, some single phrase of cold 
mockery is dropped into the narra- 
tive, apparently serving no other 

urpose, than to redeem the writer 
rom the imputation of being him- 
* Mx W arson is.a Methodist Minister. 





self the dupe of the ‘pleasant legend? 
he has adopted for his theme. And 
yet, we are far from believing that 
he has written the Life of Wesley 
with no better faith or better feel- 
ings, than those in which he would 
have written a history of the temp- 
tations of St. Anthony, or in which 
he has described the superstitions of 
the middle ages: but he wants those 
decided convictions which would 
have given him a simpler and more 
uniform regard to the moral purport 
of his work ; he wants moreover, 
courage to throw aside the poor af- 
fectation of a supercilious scepti- 
cism. 

Mr Sonthey might well be requir- 
ed to shew the grounds of that supe- 
riority which gives him the right, in 
relation to such men as John Wes~ 
ley, George Whitefield, and their 
companions, to present himselfin this 
attitude of condescending curiosity 
directed downwards. ‘He would, 
we are persuaded, be utterly at a 
loss if thus called upon to defend the 
preposterous pretensions implied in 


the style of many parts of these vo- . 


ijumes. In the mean time, while he 
will not dare virtuously to resign 
his seat and his credit among scoff- 
ers, he must know that both are de- 
tained ata cost which cannot be 
estimated. When every circumstance 
at all susceptible of a ludicrous asso- 
ciation, connected with the,conduct 
of those whom himself allows to have 
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been (compared with the mass of 
their countrymen) the truly wise 
and geod, is collected and produced 
with an unfeeling and mfdel-like 
diligence, what will it avail to the 
thousand thoughtless readers of these 
volumes, that in bis better moments, 
the author writes in a better spirit? 
While the serious portions of his 
history are slighted, or forgotten, 
his insidious mockery will run its 
circle of mischievous influence.— 
serving to give a new edge to the 
malignity of those “ who whet their 
tongue like a sword, and shoot out 
their arrows, even. bitter words a- 
gainst the perfect ;’? to encourage 
the ribaldries of the profane; to 
soothe the death-sleep_of the formal- 
ist, the sordid, and the decently sen- 
sual ;—worst of all, to baflie, per- 
plex, and divert, the hopeful but wa- 
vering impulses of early virtue. 
And must we not add, that in the 
estimation of temperate and serious 
minds, it will give the writer a place 
among the enemies, rather than the 
friends of the religious principle in 
this evil world? It is not for us to 
deterniine in what light it may be 
regarded by Him whe has said **He 
thatis not with me is against me.” 
* * 2 * * a 
It may be remarked, in regard 
both to the derisive tone and the scep- 
tical reasoning by which Mr Sou- 
they so often intimates that Le thinks 
the feclings, the sufferings, and the 
fabors of the Methodists worthy of 
nearly as much contemptas respect, 
—that he has evidently written un- 
der the guidance of a vague notion, 
very commonly entertained by per- 
sons of his class, the true nature of 
Which we must here beg leave to 
expose. ‘lo this end, we premise the 
observation, that it will be found, 
in by far the greater number of in- 
stances, in the work before us, as 
well as in that current mass of con- 
tumelious * liberality’ cf which it is 
a sort of digest and manucl,—that 
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the unquestioned peculiarities of Me. 
thodism, or, if the term will be pre- 
ferred, the personal, local, or tempo 
rary oddities which may have been 
its adjuncts and accidents, are not 
the subjects brought forward for ri- 
dicule or curious philosophizing, but 
rather those circumstances in the 
language and conduct of the people 


.in question, which are the most 


plainly analagous to the language 
or conduct recorded in the Christian 
Scriptures. Individual quaintnesses, 
or characteristic vulgarities, may 
here and there be lightly adverted 
to; but there is a deeper sarcasm, 
and a more anxious recurrence to the 
physiological hypothesis, just in pro- 
portion, as the subject is more nearly 
identified with the New ‘Testament 
terms or examples. That such and 
such individuals, the immediate pre- 
decessors of those who are still with- 
in the range of our private aversions, 
—our neighbors or contemporaries, 
‘whose brethren and sisters we 
know’’—should think, speak, or act, 
as though they presumed themselves 
to be moved by the same spirit, ac- 
tuated by the same motives, and 
placed in (essentially) the same cir- 
cumstances, with the primitive chris- 
tians ; or, that the simple narrative 
of their lives should obvicusly bear 
a close comparison with the memo- 
vials of the primitive church 5 this is 
that occult point of contact with our 
pride which exposes the objects of it 
to the utmost rigors of mockery, or 
to the heartless scrutiny of a pre- 
tended philosophy. Aimost any page 
of the ** Life of Wesley” will turnish 
an example in illustration of our 
meaning. Ifthe reader should choose 
to employ a vacant hour in verifying 
our, assertion, especially if he ex- 
amines that part of the work which 
relates to Mr Wesley’s lay preach- 
ers, he will find it a rule, with few 
exceptions, that when the author af- 
fects. to be either jocose or philo- 
sophical, it is in instances where @ 
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‘parallel most readily suggests itself 


to the phraseology or narratives of 
the Bible. ‘The examples now under 
the reader’s eye, though not select 
ed with a view to support the pre- 
sent remark, might indeed suflice 
for the purpose of specification. The 
simple circumstance, for instance, 
towhich Mr Southey applies a phrase 
containing an offensive implication, 
is nothing more than this,—that 
youth, who could net, as it seems, 
literally follow our Lord's injunc- 
tion, and hide his devotions from 
observation in his * Closet,’ retired 
into *a Barn to perform freely.’ 
Under the same latent impulse, the 
epithet, * the enthusiasts,’ is applied 
to the Methodists, precisely on those 
occasions when there seems most ha- 
nurd of their conduct being identified 
in the reader’s mind with that of the 
first Christians. “The enthusiasts 
(the lay preachers) who ofiered them- 
selves to the work, literally took no 
‘thought for the morrow what they 
sliouid eat, nor what they should 
drink, nor yet for the bedy, what 
they should put on.’ 
Let the reader say, why the fol- 
lowing passage would be less appli- 
eable to the earliest, than to the la- 


test christian evangelists. 

‘Men were ol Geterred from entering 
upon this course of lite by a knowledge of the 
fatigue, the privations, and the poverty to 
which they devoted themselves; still less 
by the serious danger they imcurred before 
the people were made to understand that 
the Methodists were under the protection 
of the law. ‘Lhere is a stage ot enthusiasm 
in which these things operate as incite- 
ments; but this effect ceases as the s; pirit 
Sinks to its natural level.’ 

Again: 

‘ Never was any man ina state of higher 
énthusiasm than Oliver at this time. He 
says, (and this is a proof of his enthusiasm) 
‘that im every thought, intention, or desire, 
his constant enquiry was, Whether it was to 
the glory of God; and that if he could not 
answer in the affirmative, he dared not in- 
dulge it: that he received his daily food 
nearly in the same maaner ashe did the 
sacrament; that he used mental prayer 
daily and hourly ; ; and for a while his rule 








was, in this manner, to employ five minutes 
out of every quarter of an hour. ** Upon the 
whole,” Oliver pursues, “I truly lLved by 
taith. Isaw God in every thing: the hea- 
vens, the earth. and all therein, showed me 
something ofhim; yea, even from a drop 
of water, a blade of grass, or a grain of sand, 
I often received instruction.” 

- * A * * * % 

Declaimers against enthusiasm 
would do well to fix their attention 
upon instances where a cold, phicgh- 
matic, or melancholic temperan ent 
has rendeied the individual insus- 
ceptible of that exaltation of mind 
to which the term is properly ap- 
plied, and yet, where, in steady re- 
nunciations of personal interests and 
comfort, and in sustained activity, 
he has differed in no perceptible ce- 
gree from his more sanguine and 
happy brethren. 

So true is the principle, that he 
who has a true faith, though it be 
but asa grain of mustard seed, is 
able to say unto the n ountain, ** Be 
thou removed and cast into the sea, 
anc it shall obey him.” 

Highly cultivated mines are often 
not less efiectually barred against 
the access of truth and reason, in 
some single direction, than the most 
stupid and ignerant of mankind. 
Nothing can be more likely to ge- 
nerate a parties yet injurious ob- 
struction of this sort in the under- 
standing, than the having made, for 
a length ‘of time, some particular 
body of men the subject of superci- 
lious speculation. In this way it may 
happen, that Mr Watson’s ** Obser- 
vations on the Life of Wesley,” may 
produce neither shame nor convic- 
tion in the mind of Mr Southey. But 
we must say, that it is only a most 
preposterous conceit which will in- 
cline him, merely poeeeet Richard 
Watson is one of the * fanatics,” to 
treat the sound and perfectly ,tem- 
perate argument of this Pamphlet 
with real or affected contempt. 

We have felt with Mr Wats 
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that theimpression made “by the Life 
of Wesicy is equally as unfavorable 
to christianity itself, as to the views 
of that particular society, through 
whom some of its vital principles 
are assaulted.” 

There are few readers of the Life 
of Wesley, we believe, who will not 
at times have felt disposed to put the 
question, ‘Is Mr Southey a believer 
in Christianity ? 

‘ Ifso,’ says Mr Watson, ‘ waiving for the 
present a minuter Consideration of the fol- 
lowing points, he must believe in the provi- 
dential designation of distinguished charac- 
ters to produce great and beneficial effects 
upon society ; he must believe in the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit upon the minds of 
men, exciting them to their duty, and as- 
sisting them in it ; he must believe that the 
work of renewing a corrupt heart, and giv- 
ing real effect to the christian ministry, is 
the work of God, though carried on by hu- 
man agents———he is not a christian if he 
admits not these doctrines ; his christianity 
is a name, a pretence: and if, in reality, 
he admits them, they were unhappily too 
oiten absent from his mind, and too often 
contused by the lingering traces of former 
erring sentiments* when he applied him- 
self to determine the questions which pre 
sented themselves in the course of his late 
researches into Methodism.’ 

‘The following observations. are 
forcible, and perfectly just: they 
are applicable to a very large por- 
tion of the Life of Wesley, or, ra- 
ther to the spirit of the whole work. 

‘In the introductory chapter Mr Southey 
indulges a sneer at all religious sects, for 
supposing their leaders raised up by a spe- 
cial providence. “Lhis might have escaped 
nouce, from the gentle manner in which it 
is expressed, were not his incredulity on 
this subject corroborated by the spirit of 
tle whole book, in which there is a total 
absence of any admission of the agency of 
Fiovidence in the appearance, labors, and 
the efiecis produced in the werid by eminent 
men, though when soberly applied, that 
doctrine afiords a key to many particulars 
jn their hves, not otherwise easily explain- 
ed. in many oi its passages also, other 





* Nir Southcy was educated, as is report- 
ed, in the Socimian School ; atterwards al- 
jure tarther trom the truth by the glare of 
a faise philosophy, he has corrected many 
ot his tormer errors, and is now a professed 
éythodox men.ber of the church of England, 
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causes are resorted to in order to aceount 
for such effects, as though for the express 
purpose of excluding the interposition of the 
Governor of theW orld. The doctrine of Pro- 
vidence may be ill applicd; its special favors 
and designation may be claimed fcr men ve- 
ry ill entitled toit. One may be a powerful a- 
gent of evil, fermitied in the course of judi- 
cial visitation; another may be raised up, to 
enlighten and benefit mankind. The result 
settles this point, without weakening the 
general principle of providential govern- 
ment on which a false application rests, It 
can scarcely be now a matter of doubt 
whether Loyola or Luther was the agent 
designated by Providence for good. Provi- 
dence must be allowed in both cases ; but 
in one there was permission of evil, in the 
other the application of means to benefit 
and bless mankind. ‘There is a philosophy 
which, though not professedly infidel, ex- 
cludes Almighty God as much as possible, 
without betraying itself, from the material 
universe, and substitutes in his place, some 
sounding, but unmeaning phrase, as “ na- 
ture,” and * the laws of nature.” It is, how- 
ever, a worse error when the same habits 
ot thinking is applied to cases which fall 
under the moral government of God. THE 
DESIGN OF THE HoLy SCRIPTURES IS TO 
BRING THE ALMIGHTY NEAR TO US; the 
object of this wretchcd philosophy is to 
hide him from our sight, by surrounding us 
with innumerable second causes, and as- 
cribing to them an efficiency, which assu- 
redly of themselves they do not possess, 
‘These scriptures, and this philosophy can- 
not both be true; and he who reters to 
providential design and interposition in al- 
most every thing, and catries truth into er- 
ror by excess, provided there be nothing 
selfish and egotistic in the practice, thinks 
more nobly, and much more in the spirit of 
the sacred revelations, than he who regards 
nature and the moral system as vast ma- 
chines possessed of self-moving powers, 
and places the author of all at the head, as 
an idle spectator, never to interpose but 
when some great disorder is to be rectified, 
that all may again goon self-animated and 
self impelied.’ 
a * * * * 
‘ Separate from their connection with the 
grand scheme of human recovery a point cf 
view in which reasoners do not consider 
them, the revolutions of states and king- 
doms, do not present those great occasions 
for divine interposition which are pretend- 
ed ; and in comparison of the effects pro- 
duced by the Wesleys, the W hittields, the 
Eliots, and Brainerds ; the Cokes and the 
Careys ; the Buchanans and the Martyns 5 
they are as the idle play and mischievous 
pastimes of children. By these mien, whose 
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wames the world will not deign to rezister 
in its calendar, and to whom its historians 
would not devote one of their pages, have 
those great and peaceful revolutions been 
commenced, which will not end till * the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledwe of 
the glory ofthe Lord.” If, then, we are to 
acknowledge the interposition of Provi- 
dence in great affairs only, it is impossible 
to exclude it when such men come forth to 
purify and bless our world.’ 

Mr Watson thus concludes his re- 
marks upon Mr Southey’s use of the 


word enthusiasm. 

‘When Mr Pawson declined going to A- 
merica, the reason Mr Southey assigns is, 
that the “fire of his enthusiasm was spent,” 
as though to impress it upon his readers, 
that none but enthusiastic men can be ex- 
pected to undertake the conversion of for- 
eign Countries, and to insinuate by this inue 
endo that the noble ariny of modern mis- 
sionaries are no better than visionaries and 
fanatics If all this self-denial ; these un- 
wearied and disinterested labors; this rea- 
diness to su‘fer ; this lofty daring of the re- 
proach of worldly men ; and the principles 
upon which the whole was founded, lively 
and solemn views of eternal things, and of 
the perishing state of sinful men; a weep- 
ing sympathy for all distress; a jealousy 
for the honor of Christ; and a conscien- 
tious carefulness to fill up life usefully, 
and to employ and improve the talents 
sommmitted to them, as those whe must give 
account, be enthusiasm, I ask where, and 
what is religion? Let Mr Southey give us 
his description of it, and enable us to de- 
tect the counterfeit. This I suspect would 
bring out a singular explanation of his views. 
The penitence of his system must never 
Weep ; nor its joys ever illuminate the coun- 
tenance, or fill the tongue with praise ;_ its 
zeal must never produce more thana very 
measured activity, fora more than com- 
mon energy would be the certain indication 
of the enthusiastic principle. His religious 
man must carefully observe established 
maxims, for to disregard them wouid be 
. Spiritual pride ; he must not make himself 
" conspicuous, for that would be ostentation ; 
he must be careful not to go about in quest 
of doing good, for that would be religious 
knight errantry ; he must abstain from the 
indulgence of all great purposes of useful- 
ness, tor that would be ambition ; he must 
be specially careful not to put himself to 
hazard, for that would be an indecent 
“longing for persecution.” He must be 
careful of his words also, as of his conduct. 
He must never pointedly speak of eternal 
punishment, though a preacher, for he 
might possibly alarm the ignorant, and 





throw them into “ convulsions ;”’ nor of the 
doctrine of justification by fiith only, tho? 
“‘ wholesome and very full of comfort,” for 
that would indicate an approach to “ the 
delirious stage of fanaticism ;” nor must he 
enjoin aftrequent attendance on religious 
ordinances, for that would be to “ apply 
stimulants to the fever of religious excite- 
ment.” For such a religionist the world is 
not likely to be nuch the wiser or better 
on account of his having lived init; and 
he would certainly run no hazard of being 
taken tor an “enthusiast,” thou zh he should 
not, like Mr Southey, step forth from his 
seclusion, contemptuously to write that 
epithet upor the tom)s of men who having 
*““ served their generation, according to the 
will of God, have fallen on sleep.” 

We could wish that the random 
declaimers against Enthusiasm were 
pressed to show, not by vollies of 
epithets, but by good and close rea- 
soning, precisely why sentiments 
like the following are to be termed 
‘absurd and fanatical.’ 

‘I willinform Mr Southey, that we [the 
Methodists] believe as truly as he himself, 
that there is a real enthusiasm in religion, 
though we may not agree with him in the 
appiication ot the term. We do not think 
so well of enthusiasm as to believe, with 
him, that it can originate a moral good to 
individuals, and much less change tue mo- 
ral aspect of a neighborhood. We do not 
think the “ sighings ofa contrite heart” an 
indication of enthusiasm, nor yet the con- 
fidence, and joy and hope of a believer. We 
do not think him an enthusiast, whois ar- 
dent in his devotions ; exact, or even scru- 
pulous in his conduct; and tenderly con- 
cerned for the salvation of his neighbor, 
But we should think him an enthusiast, who 
professed any other rule of action than the 
word of God soberly interpreted ; and sach 
a person would find no countenance among 
us. We should think him an enthusiast who, 
under notions of self-sufficiency and high spi- 
rituality, should think himself independent 
of the reading of the scriptures, the instruc- 
tions of the ministry, and the public and 
private means of grace, for support and 
counsel ; and such a person could not ab- 
tain admission into our societies, the rules of 
which would in dimine oppose. his introduc- 
tion. We should think him an enthusi- 
ast who, under an impression of his own 
high religious attainments, should think 
himself authorized to censure and speak 
evil of others, for we judge that true 
“ charity is not puffed up,” and “ vaunteth 
not itself,” and that where humility and 
rocekuess are net, there are no evidences of 
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real piety. We should think him an enthu- 
siast, most dangerous and unfit for religious 
society, who, under pretence of religious 
impressions on his own mind, should neglect 
or violate any of the social or domestic du- 
ties; because we regard the moral pre- 
cepts ot the Gospel, as of equal authority 
with its promises, and teach that “ faith 
without works is dead,” and unsaving. 
Lastly, we should think that man an en- 
thusiast, who attached greater importance 
to any rclizious feeling, or any extraordina- 
ry circumstance of his conversion, as indi- 
cations of 11s spiritual state, than tothe un- 
equivocal rule of conformity in spirit, tem- 
per, and conduct tothe Gospel. When in- 
stances of this kind have occurred, and oc- 
cur they willin all religious societies, among 
the uninstructed and the ardent, they have 
umformly been taught very different doc- 
trines; and finding nothing valued among 
us but what is tangible and practical,—that 
110 inward feeling is allowed to be genuine, 
but that which arises out of, and expresses 
itself by, “ gentleness, goodness, meekness, 
daith, temperance ;” they have either been 
cured of their follies, it truly sincere, though 
jnistaken, or have at length grown weary 
of the discipline of opinions oppesite to their 
own, ind so have left us.’ 

Wiil not Mr Southey feel that his 
vague and flimsy philosophy, as well 
as his unadvised superciliousness, 
are shamed by this plain good sense? 


rOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
THOUGHTS ON BOOKS. 

- The Christian religion, and most 
of the arts and sciences, if not all, 
have been professed to a greater or 
less extent in periods of ignorance 
and barbarism. The writers of those 
times and countries, are, generally, 
pretty faithful representatives of the 
effects of an ignorant and uncivili- 
zed age upon the human mind, but 
are by no means to be depended up- 
on as standards or guides, either in 
religion or science. Writers in this 
regard, may be compared to reflect- 
ors ; the goodness and the truth of 
the reflector must first be proved, 
before any reliance can be placed 
upon the image reflected. Religion 
will appear as different in descrip- 
‘ion and in practice among different 
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nations and writers at diferent pe- 
riods, as the colour and shape of 
the sun, when reflected from differ- 
ently colored and shaped glasses. 
These observations may serve te 
shew the value of the Bible as a 
standard of faith and practice. A 
professor of christianity without the 
Bible, would be in the condition 
of a man who is never permitted to 
see the sun, but through some re- 
flecting medium. A thousand differ- 
ent colours and shapes may be giy- 
en to religion by the peculiar state 
of the minds of different writers.— 
But may not those writers who lived 
nearest to the days of the Apostles be 
most safely trusted ? Not until it 
can be proved that their minds and 
circumstances, as well as their pie- 
ty, bore a nearer resemblance to the 
minds of the inspired writers, than 
any who have since lived. Civiliza- 
tion has never been by any means 
uniformly or universally diffused in 
any age orcountry. Co-existence is 
no proof of co-equality of genius 
and knowledge. It is of importance 
to know, whether the writer, let 
him have lived when he may, was 
fully converted to christianity and 
clearly understood it. Old books it 
should be remembered, differ very 
essentially from old men, who may 
have profited by experience. Books 
can never so improve ; but if writ- 
ten in the folly or delusion of the 
writer’s mind, retain those features 
forever. There is nothing venerable 
in the rust of ignorance and error. 
Literature had its Augustinian age 
in the Roman empire, and this age 
scarcely extended beyond fhe time of 
the Apostles. The true spirit of phi- 
losophizing cannot be traced much 
farther back than the seventeenth 
century. To an inexperienced read- 
er, the choice of books is as difficult 
as it is important. No confidence 
can be placed in their age, for all 
ares have produced weak and wick- 
ed authors. It is much to be laments 








ed, that to a vast proportion of read- 
ers there is no choice ; the lot falls 
to them to have useless or mischic- 
yous books, or none; and it is ut- 
terly out of their power to reverse 
it: but where there is a choice, it 
is no easy matter to make a good 
selection. If our opinions are form- 
ed, we shall be biassed by them in 
this as in other cases. If we have no 
previous knowledge, we shall be lit- 
tle capable of judging either of the 
abstract or comparative merits of 
books. Is there a man ofa thousand, 
who can suspend his judgement and 
preserve lis mind from the influence 
of preconceived opinion until he has 
heard or read both sides of a ques- 
tion? Noinfallible guide has yet 
appeared to direct us imthe choice 
of our books. ‘The men who have 
set themselves up as such, are not 
only unworthy of all confideace as 
being judges in their own cause, but 
from the beginning, they have been 
proved to be utterly incompetent, or 
unfit, to occupy any tribunal. But 
to say no more in allusion to the in- 
quisition, and its index or catalogue 
of books, purged from heresy, &c. 
&c. it is now evident that a classi- 
cal taste and style can be rendered 
subservient to all sorts of errors. 
Purity of style is no inseparable 
concomitant of purity of sentiment. 
If Homer could exhibit a most ab- 
surd and abominable mythology in 
all the graces and charms of elegant 
versification, it can be no matter of 
wonder to see the legends of the 
saints of the dark ages dressed up 
in the splendid robes of modern 
rhetoric. Now concerning the fath- 
ers! Who are like unto the christian 
fathers? ‘The ponderous folios* of 
those venerable writers are not like- 
ly to be often placed in the way of A- 
mericans, the descendants of the sects 
ofthe reformationin Europe. Our fine 





* Of the earliest Fathers we have only 
fragments some of which are thought not 
to be genuine, 
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writers and pious critics are general- 
ly content to eulogise them and occa- 
sionally to furnish us with extracts. 
These precious morsels, like the sub- 
stances drawn by different insects 
from oid bodies, are to be judged of 
more by the character of the extract- 
ors than as fair specimens of the 
works themselves. ‘The truth is, that 
the fathers never will be popular a- 
mong any people whose minds are 
effectually freed from implicit faith. 
and chastened by the principles of 
true taste. heir writings are more 
like promiscuous Collections of forces 
without discipline, than picked men 
completely armed and regularly 
drilled; of course select passages 
quoted into other works can give no 
correct idea of them as a whole. E- 
ven Baxter, who has said so many 
thousand good things, has said them 
over and oyer so often and in so 
confused and immethodical a man- 
ner, that it would require more than 
mortal patience and perseverance 
to read him through. The young 
reader, will of course anticipate a 
treasure in * the christian library.” 
The title of itself, is indeed enough 
to recommend the work, but how 
much more when we are told that 
the indefatigable compiler wrote to 
Dr Doddridge to furnish him with 
the list of ** dissenting authors”? &c. 
But no one man can do every thing. 
and this was one of the things that 
required more than wrderscoring 
and (parenthesis) hastily made in 
rapid journeys to perfect it. The 
Christian Library, with its score 
and more of octavos, is not a skele- 
ton, nor an exhibition of the muscles 
or fibres of the vessels; but a col- 
lection of all the parts of the body 
(of divinity) placed in juxta-posi- 
tion, more like chaos, than creation. 
He who conducts a poor man in 
want of money to a geld mine to col- 
lect ore, takes as ready a way to 
supply his wants as those writers 
and compilers who burden a reader 


































with vast and indigested masses of 
good things with a view to increase 
his knowledge. 
ap — 
The Rise, Progress and 
Natare of Popery. 
( Concluded. ) 


A late worthy and reverend cha- 
racter has left behind him the fol- 
Jowing just remarks: ** Few of our 
most able writers on the prophesies 
acem tome to have any idea that 
they apply equally to the Protestant 
establishment, as well as the Catho- 
lic kingdoms.” ‘There are many 
things among us, which to some 
are indications that we are not so 
far removed from the old merctri- 
cious lady of Babylon as we would 
willingly have the world to believe. 

A spirit of infallibility, in a great- 
er or less degree, pervades all par- 
ties. We are all popes in our own 
‘way—at least every denomination 
hath its imperious and overbearing 
dictators. Those that are swollen 
with imaginary dignity, and are 
wise in their own eyes, whether 
found among Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Quakers, or 
any other denomination of men, are 
the Scribes and Pharisees of the day. 
The pure spirit of the Gospel has 
been banished from the great bodies 
of professors, and has taken up its 
abode among a few solitary indivi- 
duals, dispersed throughout the se- 
veral churches of christendom. Men 
of discernment, seeing this to be the 
case through all denominations, are 
fed to suppose that there is no truth 
among any of them. But the contra- 
ry is true. They have all gotten the 
saving truth, ifthey would only hold 
it in piety, charity and righteous- 
ness. Shall the follies of some mis- 
taken individuals subvert the nature 
of things, and the laws of everlast- 
ing truth? Because some men are 
Weak, enthusiastic, and inflamed 


with spiritual pride, shall we say 
that there is no such thing as sound 
religion aud good sense in the world? 
It is exceedingly probable that infi- 
delity must first become almost ge- 
neral among the several orders of 
the people, before pure, genuine, 
purged christianity can prevail. Er- 
ronious or noxious errors were ne- 
ver more diffused than at present. 
However, I do not consider this in 
the light of a misfortune to the ge- 
neral cause of truth. ‘Truth fears 
nothing more than inattention. It is 
too important to be treated with in- 
difference. Opposition calls forth 
and sharpens the powers of the hu- 
man mind in its defence. The cause 
of the. Gospel hath ever gained by 
investigation. ‘The stronger the ad- 
versaries of Christianity are, the 
greater will be its triumph—the 
more it is disputed, the more indis- 
putable will it shine. See Simpson’s 
Plea for Religion. A spirit of perse- 
cution is another branch which grows 
from the evil root, or mystery of in- 
iquity. But we are not to confine 
this to the Church of Rome: When 
Protestants fled from her bloody 
pale, they brought along with them 
too much of her bloody spirit. And 
when persecuting popery had almost 
expired in those fires, in which it 
burned our first churchmen, how 
soon did the survivors commence 
persecuting the Presbyterians? When 
those were forced to fly to New- 
England for rest, and got there the 
staff of power in their hands, did 
they not in their turn fall upon, and 


‘even hang the Quakers ? So univer- 


sally restless is the spirit of perse- 
cution, which inspires the unrenewed 
part of mankind, that when people 
of the same religion have no out- 
ward opposer to fear, they bark at 
and devour one another. ** Would 
you see, (said Mr Wm. Law, in his 
address to the Clergy.) when and 
where the kingdom of this world 
become 2 kingdom ef God—the pr¢- 
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phet tells you that itis then and 
there where all enmity ceaseth: They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain—i. e. through all ho- 
ly christendom. Isaiah 11. 9. See 
here that a kingdom of God on earth 
is nothing else but a kingdom of 
mere love, ‘where all hurt and de- 
stroying is done away, and every 
work of enmity changed into heaven- 
ly love.” But pride and self-exalta- 
tion conspire to promote persecu- 
tion, (saith the same Mr Law,) and 
is the great enemy to man’s rising 
out of his fall. When self-exaltation 
ceascth, the last enemy is destroyed, 
and all that came from the death of 
Adam is swallowed up in victory. 
Would you see the deepest root and 
iron strength of pride, you must en- 
ter into the dark chambers of man’s 
soul, where the light of God (which 
alone gives humility) being extin- 
guished, self-exaltation became the 
strong man that kept possession of 
the house until a stronger than he 
should come. Whatever society of 
christians, therefore, there be, whose 
religion stands upon, or consists in 
theological decisions, particular doc- 
trines or opinions, however ardent 
their zeal may be, yet sooner or la- 
ter it will be found that nature is at 
the bottom, and that a selfish earth- 
ly pride, in their own definitions and 
dloctrines, will by degrees creep up 
to the same height, and do the very 
same things, which they exclaim a- 
gainst in popes, cardinals, and je- 
suits. ‘This must be the case of all 
fallen cliristendom, as well popish 
as protestant, until single men and 
churches confess, and firmly adhere 
to this truth, that owr salvation con- 
sists in the life of Jesus Christ in us. 
A religion of worldly glory and pros- 
perity, carried on under the gospel 
state, hath more of a diabolical na- 
ture than that of the Jewish Phari- 
sees. It is the highest and last work- 
ing of the mystery of iniquity, be- 
cause it lives te Satamand the world. 


And to this was annexed human 
policy and worldly wisdom, “which 
was the thing that overcame the 
church, and carried it into captivity; 
for in captivity it certainly is, so 
soon as it is turned into a kingdom 
of this world. This wisdom was the 
great evil root, at which the reform- 
ing axe should have been laid, and 
must be laid, before the church can 
again be that virgin spouse of Christ, 
which it was in the beginning.” 

From these few remarks it may 
plainly appear what the true nature 
of popery is, and that it is not con- 
fined to any nation, or assembly of 
professing christians, but is to be 
found in a greater or less degree a- 
mong all. Wherever there is pride, 
self-exaltation, human policy, a do- 
mineering power, and persecuting 
spirit, there the essence of the beast 
and Anti-Christ is to be found ; and 
wherever this power is exalted to its 
highest pitch, and begins to say 
within itself, I sit as a queen, it is 
just at the point of falling to rise no 
more. For he that sitteth on the cir- 
cles of the heavens, and beholdeth 
all things from the beginning—who 
knows the motives which influence 
every human being on the little thea- 
tre of this world—will at length re- 
sume the reins of power, saying to 
every thing and to every being that 
would exalt itselfagainst him, ** Hi- 
therto thou hast come; but thou 
shalt proceed no farther.”’ The proud 
shall be brought down, the humble 
shall be exalted ; aud he will estab- 
lish his kingdom of peace, righteous- 
ness and spiritual joy. Te will rule 
over, and reign among his saints glo- 
riously. 

And though infidelity may tri- 
umph for a time, and self-conceited 
men may attempt to wound christi- 
anity, through the side of that which 
is but a false image of it, yet these 
have no firm ground to stand upon, 
and their vain boasting will soon be 
brought to nought. Let them he in- 
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58 CALVINISM AND ARMINIANISM RECONCILED. 


formed that an apostacy, or falling 
away in the christian church, was 
foretold more than 1800 years ago, 
by one who was well acquainted 
with God’s economy. (2 Thes. 2. 3.) 

The man of sin, or that which is 
described in the foregoing pages, 
was first to be revealed or discovered 
before the great day of the Lord 
should come. But though this falling 
away has come to pass by degrees 
i: different churches, and in various 
places, yet there never was a total 
apostacy in Christ’s church at any 
one period. In the seven charches of 
Asia, mentioned in the Revelation, 
there was a mixture of good and 
bad: In some, where the ministers 


were fallen, the greater part of the 
people retained their integrity and 
faith ; in others, the minister was 
faithful and upright, though some of 
his flock had dishonored the gospel. 
So in latter times, when much gross 
darkness had spread over most parts 
of Europe, there were still some to 
be found, though scattered up and 
down, and as it were, hidden in the 
day of persecution, whom God look- 
ed upon with approbation and de- 
light, as he did upon those in the 
churches of Ephesus, Smyrna, and 
Thyatira, who had not fainted, but 
bore their poverty, tribulation and 
imprisonment with patience and a 
steady faith. 


ED KS 6967 treme — 
Calvinism and Arminianism reconciled. 
( Concluded from page 41.) 
But to come more immediately to the subject in dispute, between Calvin- 


ists and Arminians, I purpose to make an analysis of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans ; for this is almost the only article in the Bible, that gives ground 
io the Calvinian arguments. The Oldtestament, contains none of the 
terms, Election, (Isaiah does some three or four times speak of Jsrael as 
elect, but this is admitted by all to mean national election) Reprobation, 
Predestination, &c.—and except by St. Peter, in one or two cases, which 
will be hereinafter noticed, they are not used in the Wew-Testament, ex- 
cept by St. Paul himself, (but two or three times at most) and these are 
found in his epistle to the Romans. All the use made of those terms will 
here be set down 5 and for the sake of shewing the impossibility of the 
same Apostle designedly contradicting himself, the arguments Pro and Con, 
will be arranged against each other, in such manner as to prove that the 
ordinary contradictory acceptation of their import, could not be possible ; 
and others constrain us to the inference, that he must have intended some- 







thing that could harmonize. 


Calvinism stated—versus Arminianism. 


PRO, 

Roms. 8, 28. “ And we know, that all 
things work together for good te them that 
love God ; te them that are called accord- 
ing to his purpose,—For whom he did fore- 
know, he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son ; moreover, 
whom he did predestinate them he also call- 
ed, and whom hecalled he also justified; and 
whom he justified, them he also glorified.” 

The above words are so very express in 
fvvor of the received opinion respecting #- 
lection and Predestination, that Z cannot 
think #// of any man who takes them as they 
read ; and was it not for direct contrary i- 
deas, from the same writer, they ought to 
sbedcemed conclusive—But the above, ia 


CON. 

Rom. 2.6. “ Who will render to every 
man according to Ais deeds—and 11 v. For 
there is no resfiect of persons with God.” 

9,25. “By Hosea he says, I will call 
them my people, which were mot my peo- 
ple, and her beloved, which was not be- 
loved. And it shall come to pass, that in 
the place where it was said unto them, ye 
are not my people; there shall they be 
called the children of the living God.” 

Rom. 10,12. * There is no difference be- 
tween the Jew and the Greek; for the 
same Lord overall is rich unto all that call 
upon him.” For qwhomsdever shall call up- 
on the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 

10.20. But Esaias is very bold, and saith, 








PRO. 
reference to St. Paul’s other declarations, 
might be fairly paraphrased as follows : 

“And we know that al! things work to- 
gether for good (for aid and help in the di- 
vine life) to them that love God, and they 
are those who are Called (now, by the Gos- 
pel) according to his (former) parnose, 
when he gave Christ as a ransom for Sin— 
f according, (as Eph. 3, 11. says) to the e- 
ternal purpose (future eternal) which he 
jurfiosed in Christ Jesus our Lord.”’) 
Moreover, those, so precestinated, (that is, 
those whom he foreknew would be glad to 
receive his gospel when preached) he also 
called, (by his preached word) and whom 
he so called, (by reason of their faith) he 
also justified, and finally glorified. 

Then it is added in v. 35d, “* who shall 
lay any thing to the charge of God’s “ e- 
lect” that is to those, whom God in the a- 
dove manner has chosen. 

Roms, 9, 13. Says, “ As it is written, Ja- 
cob have I loved, but Esau have I hated” 
—-fhe word hated is Saxon, and means 
simply the adsence of love,—that is, not- 
loved, 

Roms. $, 15. le says to Moses, “I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy 
and I will have compassion on whom I will 
have compassion.” “Chat is, he shows mer- 
cy as in the case of Moses, and compassion 
to whom Ae wil/, aud whom he will he Aar- 
deneth. But the question should be, how 
this cvi// is influenced (—Not unrighteously 
v. 14 says, not without moral cause, but 
* according” to the unvaried tenor of all 
his original declared “ purposes”: as set 
forth atlarge in the Bible, to wit: Mercy 
to the penitent ; and impenitence or hard- 
ness to the obstinate and rebellious. 

Rom. 9.19, says, Thou wilt say then to 
me, why doth he yet find fault? for who 
hath resisted Ais will 2? Nay, but O man! 
who art thou that repliest against God, 
shall the thing formed say to him that form- 
edit, whv hast thou made me thus? Hath 
not the potter power over the clay, of the 
saive lump to make one vessel unto honor 
and another unto dishonor. 

The above might fairly read thus: Sin- 
ners, who are foreknown as resisters of all 
grace, and who consequently will be im- 
penitent, seeing that they actually walk in 
sin, shall by God’s providence in such sca- 
ses, fall into the practice of their own 
heart’s lusts,—as in the case of Ephraim— 
‘‘he is joined to his idols, let him alone 3” 
and in this Epistle, 1 ch. 28, it savs, ** and 
even as they did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge, God gave them over toa 
reprobate mind (rejected) being filled with 
all unrighteousness.” Such sinners, percci- 


ving they are falling into the purposes of 
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CON. 
“© T was found of them that sought me not; 
I was made manifest unto them that asked 
not after me.” 

11. 20 to 22. “ Because of uneliet, they 
(who were once’ his people) were broken 
oF and thou standest by faith. Be not (how. 
ever) high minded, Sut fear (even altho’ 
thou now standest); for if God shared not 
the natural branciies, take heed lest he al- 
so spare not thee (ye Romans and saints 
whose faith 2ow is such, that '* ve are spo- 
ken of throughout the whole world”) Be- 
hold therefore the goadness and severity of 
God: in them which fell, severity ; but to- 
wards thee goodness, if thou continue in his 
goodness, ofherwise—thou a/so shalt be cut 
of , and ¢hey also, /f they aide not in unbe- 
lief, shall be grafted in again.” 

‘The foregoing is the substance of all 
which St. Paul has said in this Epistle as a- 
gainst the ideas of Calvin. Other of his sen- 
timents will here be given: 

I. Tim. 2. 5. 6. “ The man Christ Jesus, 
who gave himself a ransom /or all.” 

Titus. 2.11. “ The grace of {rod which 
bringeth salvation hath appeared toa// men.” 

Heb. 2.9. * That he, by the grace of 
God, tasted death for every man.” 

Thus endeth St. Paul, 

Acts 10, 43. says, “ To him give all the 
prophets witness, that through his name, 
whomsoever believeth in him shall receive 
remission of sins.” 

John 1. 29. says, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away thesin of the world.” 

3. 4. “ For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten son, that w4oso- 
ever believeth in him should aot perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

V. John, 2. 2. * He is the pronitiation for 
our sins; and not for ours ondy, but also for 
the sins of the wole world.” 

I. Peter 2. 10. * Which in time past were 
nota people, but are now the people of 
God: which had not obtained mercy, but 
now have obtained mercy.” 

“Christ came to seck and to save that 
which was lost.” 

* Christ died for the unjust,” 

“He came to preach deliverance to the 
captives.” 

“Go preach my Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” 

Our Lord in Math. 15, 9 to 16, explains 
a reprobate mind, as one which is unable 
by its cierished evil, from receiving truth 
in the love of it. The disciples said unto 
him, ** why speakest thou unto them in pa- 
rables? He answered »ecwse it is given 
unto you to know the mysterics of the King- 
dom of Eleaven, bat to thein itis not given” 
-—that is, you can receive it, but they can- 
20f. For, Whosoever hat the t 
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PRO. 

God against them, may reply against God, 
“ wherein do we resist his will?” The re- 
ply is, “ Nay but O man! who art still 
wicked against God, shall the thing formed 
say to the Creator, why hast thou formed 
me thus, to wit: a free agent, cufiable of 
choosing good or evil; but rewarding or 
punishing; appointing to honor or dishonor, 
even as the potter from the same materials 
varies the uses of his vessels. Such sinners 
{v. 22.) are vessels of wrath fitted (by their 
own misdeeds and actual natures) to de- 
struction, “* What then, if God, willing to 
shew his wrath against sin, and to make his 
jrower known, (as in the case of Pharoah and 
his host,) endured [bore] with much long 
suFering, such sinners whom he before knew 
as fnailly impenitent. Shall it be areason, 
why to continue with equal forbearance all 
other sinners, beyond their ordinary useful 
and necessary probation ? No. By the same 
rule, * What if God (v. 23.) that he might 
make known the riches of his glory, [his 
mercy] on the vessel of mercy, (those in 
whom his good will, like seed sown in good 
ground, was cherished and brought forth 
fruit) which he had afore prefiared unto 
glory. (Who are these ? Even us Jews and 
Gentiles) as he had said by Hosea (v. 25.) 
“T will call them my Peoftle, which were 
not my People, and her beloved, which was 
giot beloved.” 

Thus, by parity of reason, God virtually 
declares, As I forebore in Pharoah to fun- 
ish, even when he was ripe and fitted for 
destruction, so in like manner, for purposes 
of my glory, I equally deferred, even till 
now, to call in the Gentiles, although [ had 
long b-fore “ prepared” the means “ and 
purposed the end. 

Romans 11. 2. ** God hath not cast away 
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CON. 

&c.) to him shall be given [more know. 
ledge] and he shall have more abundantly; 
but whosoever hath not, [a desire for truth 
and wisdom] from him shall be taken a- 
way even [the little original light whick 
enlightened every man] that he hath.” So 
that his future way shall be darker and 
darker. Therefore, I speak to them in pa- 
rables, because they seeing [with common 
faculties] see not; and hearing they hear 
not ; neither do they understand”—that is, 
they regard none of these things; their 
senses are all shut against them; “ their 
heart is gross,” and they [themselves] 
have closed their eyes, “least at any time 
they shall see, hear or understand, and 
should be converted, and I should heal 
them.” “ Zhey choose death in the error of 
their ways.” 

Ezekiel 33. 11. “Say unto them asI 
live saith the Lord, I have no pleasure ia 
the death of the wicked ; but that the wick- 
ed turn from his way and live.” 

“ Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die, 
O house ef Israel.” 

Ifthere were nothing else in scripture, 
these might be regarded as conclusive evie 
dence of God’s general mercy. 

“Son of man, say unto thy people, the 
righteousness [nor the election] of the 
righteous, shall not deliver him in the day 
of his trangression: as for the wickedness 
of the wicked, he shall not fail thereby io 
the dav that he turneth from ‘iis wicked- 
ness. When the righteous turneth and com- 
mitteth imiquity, he shall even die thereby, 
But if the wicked turn to do that which is 
right he shall live thereby. Yet ye say, the 
way of the Lord is not equal.” : 









his people which he foreknew.”—Foreknow is a compound word, importing former 
knowledge. Thus the foreknown people are expressed in v. 4 and 5, “ to have been 7000, 
who would not bow the knee to Baal, even as at this time also, there is still a remnant 
fa few] according to the election of grace”—according to the choice pres*ribed in my 
bible rules of mercy, to wit: Salvation to the obedient. [Aote. I. Peter, 1. 2. says, “E- 
lect [chosen] according [in conformity with the] foreknowledge of God.” By what 
means? “ Through sanctification of the spirit [by setting the spirit especially apart for 
his service] unto obedience.” 

Rom. 11.7.“ What then? Israel [a// of them] hath not obtained that which he seek- 
eth for; but the election [the obedient, and therefore the chosen part] hath obtained it, 
and the rest were blinded.”? How were they blinded ? “ By their unbelief ;” for as many 
“as worked iniquity with greediness,” and would not that God should rule in their hearts, 
were given over to follow their reprobate minds: To such God is passive. He calls it the 
** withdrawing of his spirit from them.” To do this, therefore, is not making a reprobate, 
but /eaving such an one to his free agent choice of destruction, 

“ God hath given [permitted] them the spirit ot slumber—eves, that they should not 
see, and ears, that they should not hear ; and David said, let their table be made a snare, 
and a trap, and a stumbling block, and a recompence, unto them: Let all things betal 
them, as their reward of misdeeds. 

As God is the supreme arbiter of all events, he properly takes the name and respon- 
sibility of all events in his permissive providence, even of evil itself. “ create evil, and 
devise-a device against you.” Jer. 18. 11. Whatsoever he suffers evil agents to do, Be 
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PRO. 

fakes to his own account, saying, “ Even the wrath of man shall praise God.” Thus he 
gays, “is there evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it :” And “ It is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps.” “ The Lord putteth up, and the Lord putteth down.” “The 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” And again, ** All power and authority 
is of God ;” meaning, that all magistrates, &c. though seemingly often put into place by 
ambitious and evil men, are there by his permission, and abice only at his pleasure: so 
that it is probably not saying too much to say, that no devil does more under the actual 
state of things than meet God’s will, at any given period of time —[/Vore. Eph. 1. 11. de- 
clares ** being predestinated according to the furpose of him who worketh all things (no 
exceptions) after the counsel of his own qili.” 

The above ideas account for God’s saying “ he hath given [permitted ] men to slum- 
ber, and <heir eyes to be darkened, least they should see with their eyes,” &c. Thus St. 
Paul (v. 11.) says, as if revolting at the idea of God’s really darkening men’s minds, with- 
out reference to their foreknown final impenitency of life, **] sav then, have they stum- 
bled that they should fall ? God forbid! But rather, it should be said, they fell, because 
they before stumbled, and would not have God to rule over them— Wherefore he gave 
them over [he let them pursue] a reprobacy of mind.” [ove. I. Peter, 2.8, says, “une 
to them that be disobedient he is made (not by God, but by reason of disobedience) a 
stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence—whereunto also they were afifiointed”—that is, 
the stone and the rock were appointed totry and prove such. 


INVESTIGATOR. 


ett 9IIIIN HO 


South-Carolina Law. 


Instead of proceeding with * a brief his- 
tory of the Methodist missions in the West- 
Indies,” we would respectfully call the at- 
tention of our readers to the following arti- 
cle,in which we conceive is condensed, as 
full and as satisfactory an account of the 
benefits to be derived to the outcasts of 
men from religious instruction, as can be 
desired. At the same time, the concurring 
testimony of disinterested men fully prove, 
that the South-Carolina Law, (of the nature 
of which we may form some idea from the 
following notification which was recently 
handed to several individuals of the clergy 
and laity of Charleston, South-Czrolina,) is 
as wnfiolitic as it is cruel. 

Ciry Councit, Jan. 15, 1821. 

RESOLVED, that the marshal be instructe 
ed toinform the munisters of the gospel 
and others, who keep keep night and sun- 
duy schools fur slaves, that the education 
of such persons is prohibited by law, and 
that the City Council feel imperiously 
bound to enforce the penalty against those 
who may hereafter forteit the same. 

Extract from the minutes, 
JOHN J. LAFAR, City-Marshal. 

From the gross ignorance and vicious 
Manners of the slaves, much is to be ap- 
prehended by their masters, Consequences 
fatal to lite and property, can be averted 
by the Gospel only. What have not the 
slave-holding states to fear, if by penal en- 
actments they prevent the supply of the 
moral wants of the pagan population of our 
country—it it be declared unlawful to give 
them religious instruction ! ‘he masters of 
Slaves are so egregiously mistaken, as it re- 
lates to the immutable justice ef God, and 


their own personal safety, as to suppose it 
not only justifiable but expedient to deny to 
slaves the consolations of a religion which 
the masters themselves profess. But it can 
never be the interest of a community to shut 
up a part of its members in pagan darkness, 
thus destroying their happiness in both 
worlds! 

Let us come to facts. In the West India 
Colonies belonging to Great Britain, there 
are a million of negroes and mulattoes ; and 
it is estimated that another million may be 
safely reckoned for all the other islands, In 
most of these islands missions have been es- 
tablished, by the Moravians and Metho- 
dists ; but not without the most violent and 
implacable opposition. Many have been the 
publications sent abroad to misrepresent the 
missions 

In 1817, the attention of the British go- 
vernment was particularly called to the 
state of the Missions in the British West- 
India Isjands—FE.arl Bathurst addressed a 
circular to the authorities and other re- 
spectable inhabitants of these islands, te 
which the following extracts are answers, 

The Rev. W. Chaderton, Rector of St. 
Pauls, Antigua, observes :—** Allow me my 
Lord, to express my thorough conviction of 
the infinite importance of affording the 
means of religious instruction to the whole 
mass of the slave population, and of the aw- 
ful responsibility attached to those who, en- 
joying the light of the gospel themselves, de 
not exert their best endeavors to diffuse its 
inestimable blessing to all around them.” 

The Rev. W. Davies, Rector of St. Pe- 
ters Parish, St. Christopher’s, says —** It is 
with the most sincere pleasure, that I re- 

ort to your excellcncy for the information 
ef His Koyal Lighness’s ministers, that ary 
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plon of preaching to the blacks, has been 
attended with the highest advantages to 
them. They listen with great celight to my 
instructions and admonitions, and, as far as 
1 can judge, with resolutions of amending 
their conduct, and becoming sincere chris- 
tians. The negroes are more tractable and 
docile. They acknowledge with gratetul 
warmth my pastoral labors.” 

The Rev. J. H. Walwys, Nevis, observes, 

* Before the missionaries had established 
themselves in places of worship tor the pur- 
poses of propagating the doctrines of cliris- 
tianity m those colonics Wherein they have 
been allowed to settle, the slaves (those in 
the French islands excepted) were withott 
either religious or moral instruction, aud, 
ecnsequently, neither their minds nor habits 
were under the least controu! of divine pre- 
cepts. ‘heir days, of mere pcdily labor, ad- 
mitting no mental aspirations, and passed 
over in mMcnotonous ignoranceand apathy, as 
to any other duties than these of bondage 
and toil. ‘Their holiday time was consider- 
ed by them as a short respiie only irom the 
services of the master: and when not com- 
pelled to apply it tothe cultivation oi their 
provision-grounds, was generally dissipa- 
ted in idleness or intemperance. Suncay 
was only known tothem as the markct- 
day, and conveyed to them no other object 
than that of collecting together for a tew 
hours, and traflicking in pouitry, pigs, plau- 
tains, &c. ‘Vhe profits arising trom these 
were mostly squandered in the purchase of 
hew rum, otten stolen from the plantations, 
and reserved for occasional inebriety. Ail 
personal neatness as to Clothes, all comfort 
or cleanliness in themselves or their chil- 
ren were scarcely ever maniiested ; in rag- 
ged and brutal dissoluteness they roved a- 
bout trom one estate to anotner, sonweumes 
very distantly separated cither to visit some 
of their own Countrymen, or to gratiy tiem 
immoral propensities; barely returomg in 
time on Monday morning, overheated with 
fatigue or intoxication, to answer tie Lstin 
the field, and probably, through such ex- 
cesses, to be laid up in the hospital. in short, 
there was no economy, no principle of pre- 
sent action or excitement to the future, a- 
mong them; and as they lived, so they 
died,—in intellectual darkness aud imseusi- 
bility. 

“Confining myself to my own observa- 
tion, I hesitate nat to declare, that the hap- 
piest results have attended tie mnceiabga- 
bie exeruons of the Freachers wherever 
they have been tolerated with any degree 
of fairpess and civility; aud that, it duly ap- 
Ppreciated, the interests of the planters have 
been, by thenr admission amongst the Gangs 
of the Giflerent plantations, greatly promo- 
ted. Let any uuprejudiced man look back 


to the state of the shives before the Miser ine 
aries undertook the work of redemption 
and reform, and let him fix his eve sitens 
tively on the } resent condition of those who 
have recieved ¢ hitstianity. Instead of the 
brutal appearance, the mcrbid insensibitity 
the vagrancy, the vices, the nakedness, and 
worse, the filth, which formerly indicated 
the degraded creature ; instead of! stupid 
sensuality which stamped him as a dis; race 
to the torm ot humanity, what is now his 
condition, and what the alterations conse- 
quent upob the efforts of the Methodists? 
Let any one who has calmly and honestly 
remarked the difference, deny what 1 now 
dispassionately n-aintain,—tlat it has been 
a revelation ot ight and ben: hts, most cre- 
ditable to the fiuiess, the industry, aad the 
godliness of those who have so lcuuibly per- 
severed in the work ;—that the gre.: first 
movement of the nund and conc.ousness of 
its immortality, has been wwakened from 
the clod ;—that with the religious (+ mor- 
al iceling has sprung yp—that a sense of 
nyht and wrong now takes its proper place 
-—-ihat the fear of God and his Omnipre- 
sence hangs over even the negro in the 
wood, and his former propensities to theft, 
drunkenness, and other vices, are thereby 
grealiy Corrected j;—that his domestic and 
social habits have Leen highly strengthened 
anu improved, aud what, above all, wiil be 
perhips cousidered most to the pout, 
that his duty to bis master, instead of being 
shaken or seduced, is Confirmed upon @ 
much better assurance than ever, upon a 
principle of obedience inculcated, not by 
the authority of the driver, but by the 
Scripure. ; 

( 40 be concluded in our next.) 
——_ GS tee 
Exiraordinary Conversion. 

The Methodists at Wexford, Ireland, met 
in a long varn, and used to fasten the door, 
because they were annoyed by a Catholic 
mov. being thus excluded trom the meet- 
ig, tle mol became Curious to know what 
Was donc there ; and taking counsel togeth- 
er, tiey agreed that a fellow should get in 
anc secret himself before the congregauon 
assembiced, so that he might sce all that 
Was goiny on, and at a proper time, let in 
his cumpanions. The adventurer could find 
no better means of Concealment than by 
getung into a Sack which he found there, 
and lying down in a situation near the en- 
trance. ‘ihe people collected, secured the 
door as usual, and, as usual, began their 
service by sin: ing. The mob coliected al- 
So, and growing impatient, called repeat- 
ed.y upon their friend Patrick to open the 
door ; but atiick happened to have a taste 
for music, and he hked the singing so well, 
that he tuovgh:, as he afterwords said, \' 























































would be a thousand pities to disturb it, 
and when the .ymn was done, and the 
Preacher began to pray, in spite of ail the 
vociferation ot his comredes, he thought, 
as he had been so well pleased with the 
singing he would see how he liked the pray- 
ing ; but when the prayer proceeded, “ the 
power otf God,” says the relater, “did so 
coniound him, that he roared out with’ 
might and main; and not having power to 
get out of the sack, lay bawling and scream- 
ang, to the astonishment aud dismay of the 
congregauon, who probaly supposed that 
satan himselt was im the barn. Somebody, 
at last, ventured, to sce what was in the 
sack ; and helping him out, brought him up, 
confessing lis sims, and crying out ior mer- 
cy.” 
ee MO 
The World in the Heart. 
By JANE ‘Tay.Lor. 
"They who sincerely bid the worid depart, 
Not only from the house, but trom the heart, 
Retreating wisely where its torrent roars, 
And anxious sull to shut it out of doors,— 
Contract their wishes to the sober size 
O} tire-side comfort, and domestic ties ; 
Yet they would deem the bate but begun, 
Nor think at such light cosi the victory won. 
W hatever passes as a Cloud, between 
The mental eye of faith and things unseen, 
Causing that better world to disappear, 
Or seem unlovely, and the present dear, 
That is our world, our idol, though it bear 
Affectuon’s impress, or devotion’s air. | 
“Are there not portions of the sacred word, 
So often preach’d and quoted, read and 
heard, 
That though of deepest import, and de- 
sign’d 
With joy or fear to penetrate the mind, 
‘They pass away with notice cold and brief, 
Like drops of rain u, ona glossy leaf ? 
—Suci as the final sentence, on that day, 
When ali Gistinction shail be done away 
But that the righteous Judge shall bring to 
hght, 
Between the left-hand millions, and the 
right. 
Here, in His word, in beams of light, it 
stands,— 
What will be then demanded at our hands; 
Civar and unclouded now the page appears, 
As even then, illum’d by blazing spheres. 
— The question is not, if our earthly race 
Was once enlighten’d by a flash of grace ; 
it we sustain’d a place on Zion’s hill, 
And cali’d Him Lord—but if he did His 
will. 
What, if the strangers, sick and captive lie, 
Naked and hungry, and we pass them by ! 
Or do but some extorted pittance throw, 
‘Yo save our credit, nut to ease their we ! 
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Or, strangers to the charity whence springs 
‘The liberal heart, devising liberal things, 
We cumber’d ever with our own pursuits, 
To others leave the labour and its fruits ; 
Pleacing excuses for the crumbs we save, 
For want of fait) to cast it on the wave! 
—Shall we go forth with joy to meet our 
Lord; 
Enter His kingdom, reap the full reward ? 
—Can such His good, His faithful servant be, 
Blest of the Father ?—Read his word aud 
sce 
Vhat, if in strange defiance of that rule, 
Made not in AZoses’,but the Gosfel school, 
Shining as clearly asthe light of Heaven, 
‘They who forgive not,shall not be forgiven,” 
We hive in anger, hatred, envy, strife, 
Still firmly hoping for eternal life ; 
And where the streams of Christian love 
should flow, 
The root of bitterness is left to grow , 
Resisting evil ; indispus’d to brook 
A word ot insult, or a scorntul look ; 

And speak the language of the world in all, 
Except the challenge and the leaden ball ? 
What if mistrustful of its latent worth, 

We hide our single talent in the earth ? 
And what if seif is pamper’d, ot denied ? 
W hat if the flesh ts never crucified ? 
What if the world be hidden trom the 
heart,— 
Wiill it be, ‘Come, ye blessed ?—or, * De- 
part 2 
Who then shall conquer ?—who main- 
tain the fight? 
E’en they that walk by faith and not by 
sight: 
Who having ‘wash’d their rebes and made. 
them white,’ 
>yess towards the mark, and see the pro- 
mis’d land: 
Not dim and distantly, but near at hand.— 
—We are but marching down a slopiig 
hill, 
Without a moment’s time for standing still ; 
Where every step accelerates the pace; 
More and more rapid till we reach the base; 
And then, no clinging to the yielding dust ! 
An ocean rolis below and plunge we must. 
What plainer language labours to express, 
‘Thus, metaphoric is employ’d to dress : 
And this but serves, on naked truth tothrow 
That hazy, indistinct, and distant glow,’ 
‘Lhrough which we wish the future to ap- 
pear,— 
Not as it is indeed,—true, awful, near, 
And yet, amid the hurry, toil, and strife,, 
The claims, the urgencies, the whirl of 
hie,— 
The soul—perhaps in silence of the night— 
Has flashes, transient tatervals of light ; 
When things to come, without a shade of 
donbt, 
In terrible reality, stand out, 
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Those lucid moments suddenly present 

A glance of truth, as though the heav’ns 
were rent. 

And through that chasm of celestial light, 

"The furure breaks upon the startled sight : 

Lite’s vain pursuits, and Time’s advancing 
pace, 

Appear with death-bed clearness, face to 
face ; 

And immortality’s expanse sublime, 

Jn just proportion to the speck of time: 

While Death uprising from the silent 
shades, 

Shows his dark outline ere the vision fades; 

In strong relief against the blazing sky, 

Appears the shadow as it passes by. 

And though o’erwhelming to the dazzled 
brain, 

These ave the moments when the mind is 
sane, 

For then, a hope of Heav’n—the Saviour’s 
cross, 

Seem what they are, and all things else but 
loss. : 

Oh !to be ready—ready for that day, 

Would we not give earth and its toys a- 
way ?— 

Alas! how soon its inte¥ests cloud the view, 

Rush in and plunge us m the world anew ! 


Once Paul beheld with more than mor- 

tal eye, 

The unveil’d glories of the upper sky : 

And when descending from that vision’s 
height, 

(His faith and hope thenceforward turn’d 
to sight) 

When he awoke and cast his eye anew, 

On this dark world, how look’d it ? mean 
and dim ? 

And such it is, as then it seem’d to him. 

As when the eye a moment turns to gaze, 

Adventurous, on the sun’s meridian blaze, 

‘The shining orb-pursues where’er it roves, 

And hides in gloom the fields, the hills, the 
groves: 

"Twas thus he saw the things that sense 
entice, 

Fade in the glorious beam of Paradise ; 

And felt how far eternal joys cutweigh, 

The dight afflictions of our fleeting day. 

Well might he then press forward to the 
prize, 

And every weight, and every wo despise ? 

Oh, with what pity would his bosom glow, 

For this poor world, and those who walk 
below, 

When fresh from glory—fraught from 
Heav’n he view’d, 

The busy, eager earth-bound multutude ? 

Kach groping where his fondest treasure 
lies ; 

One at his farm, one at his merchandise: 

To see the cumber’d christian faintly strive 

‘Lo keep his doubttul spark of grace alive, 


By formal service, paid one day in seven, 
And brief, reluctant, misty tke ughts of 
Heaven. 
How would he weep, expostulate and pray? 
For he had seen—but there the verse must 
stay : 
Paul could not utter, nor his pencil draw 
Yet, there it is—that glory which we saw: 
how, even now—whatever vain designs 
Engross our wordly spirits—there it shines! 
Oh ! place it not at time’s remotest bound, 
In doubttul distance, when the trump shall 
sound ; 
Since what we hope for,—yes and what we 
tear, 
Is even near as death,—and death is near 
The quiet chamber where the Christian 
sleeps, 
And where from year to year he prays and 
weeps; 
Whence, in the midnight watch, his 
thoughts arise 
To those bright mansions where his trea- 
sure lies, 
How near itis to all his faith can see! 
How short and peaceful may the passage 
be! 
One beating pulse—one feeble struggle o,er, 
May open wide the everlasting door. 
Yes for that bliss unspeakable, unseen, 
Is ready—and the vale of flesh between 
A gentle sigh may rend—and then display 
The broad tull splendour of an endles day. 
— This bright conv ct.on elevates his mind; 
He presses forward, leaving all behind.— 
‘Thus from his throne the tyrant foeis hurl’d, 
— This is the faith that ove: comes the world, 
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